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of State, presents the Ramayana, and less frequently that play which
the Burmese calls the Eenaung.'1 Both are remnants of Sanskrit plays
no doubt introduced by the early Hindu kings. Throughout the
centuries, the two plays have been regularly presented with the full
patronage of the king and all the splendour at his command. It is
almost a ritual. During the intervening centuries, no fresh incentive
had come from India, and no new element, no native element, was
allowed to enter it; the result was that the Cambodian Ramayana
soon lost its freshness. Cambodia, therefore, not only has no native
drama; it also failed to preserve for posterity good examples of
Sanskrit dramatic literature.

To return to Siam. Even the courtiers did not look upon the
Hindu tradition writh too much awe and conservatism. They recog-
nized and retained the vital elements of Hindu culture as far as
possible so as not to clash with native and Buddhistic elements. The
results of such special circumstances are best seen in Siamese literature.
The court encouraged and the courtiers produced romances based on
and in imitation of Sanskrit-Hindu romances. Native ideas, native tales,
and native mythology were introduced into works modelled on Hindu
literary works. In drama, the Siamese did not produce native plays,
and they retained the Ramayana as a play. But they introduced new
ideas and kept alive the old. In dramatic literature, as in all other
matters, the Siamese had to reject all that was contrary to Buddhism,
and some were retained only after much alteration to suit new needs.
A consideration of the Siamese play of Rama showrs clearly the
above facts.

The epic tradition was very strong in India and it prevented
Sanskrit drama from rising to still greater heights. In the new Hindu
regions of Indo-China and the Malay Archipelago epic tradition was
equally strong, if not stronger. In India the Sanskrit drama was
shackled by the epic tradition; in the new regions the drama was
very probably entirely subordinated to the epic. The dramatic
performances in Cambodia, in Siam, in Java, before modern influences
came in, were based mostly on the Mahabharata or the Ramayana.
Perhaps it is legitimate to assume that the Sanskrit plays introduced
into the new Hindu kingdoms were mostly those based on the epics:
mostly, but not all. For the Eenaung, which is very probably from
Hindu-Sanskrit sources, tells a story unconnected with the two epics.

1 This is explained in the next section